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Philosophy and the Social Problem. By Will Durant. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. 272.) 

The purpose of this book can best be stated in the words of the 
author's opening paragraph. It is "to show: first, that the social prob- 
lem has been the basic concern of many of the greater philosophers; 
second, that an approach to the social problem through philosophy is 
the first condition of even a moderately successful treatment of this 
problem; and third, that an approach to philosophy through the social 
problem is indispensable to the revitalization of philosophy." In carry- 
ing out this design the author first analyzes the philosophy of Socrates, 
Plato, Francis Bacon, Spinoza, and Nietzsche in so far as to indicate the 
social and political bearings of their ideas; and, second, outlines a scheme 
for facilitating the reconstruction of society under the guidance of 
philosophers of today. 

In the first part, the social significance of the doctrines of the five 
selected philosophers is shown in such of their leading ideas as the 
following: Socrates — the identification of intelligence and virtue and the 
social effectiveness of the spread of intelligence; Plato — the impor- 
tance of having a clear social ideal and of developing superior men, 
experts in foresight and coordination, to whom social reconstruction can 
be intrusted; Bacon — the organization of science for social applica- 
tion and control; Spinoza — the adaptation of the inevitably self-seek- 
ing impulses of individuals into springs of intelligent cooperation; 
Nietzsche — the hopelessness of an unintellectualized democracy, and 
the indispensableness of leaders of native and cultivated power. 

In the second part the author offers, not a philosophy of his own, but 
a scheme whereby philosophers may cultivate and direct the applica- 
tion of organized intelligence to social problems. To him the phi- 
losopher of today is simply the man who can discover and define the goal 
of social progress and who knows "the essentials of geology and psy- 
chology, of sociology and history, of economics and politics" and who 
knows how to coordinate and make socially fertile these essentials. The 
scheme is that of a "Society for Social Research." A resume 1 of the com- 
position and work of this society (consisting in first instance of selected 
"physicians and professors" as a "nucleus of recognized intelligence") 
would make the scheme appear wholly impracticable and futile. And 
doubtless even a full reading at first hand would not remove skepticism 
from most readers. For the novelty and apparent artificiality of the 
proposal are such that, at best, adherents could be gained only by a 
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fuller description of details and a more cautious consideration of diffi- 
culties than the book affords. 

The book can be taken, both in its historical and, especially, in its 
constructive parts, only as a sketch. The former is done faithfully 
and with some brilliance and independence of interpretation, which, 
with an incisive style and a flexible vocabulary, makes that part of the 
work interesting and suggestive for students of politics in its less 
mechanical aspects. It may not be ungracious to suggest that at a few 
points the author does his own style injustice by efforts to be super- 
fluously "happy" through the employment of epigrams — and even puns 
— which seem neither illuminating nor enlivening. Moreover, the 
author appears to be not without prejudice in his judgment of political 
philosophers; and for many readers it will be difficult to understand 
how one who has read the Politics can say summarily that "the Stagirite 
spent too much of his time in card-cataloguing Plato and allowed his 
imagination to become suffocated with logic." 

F. W. Coker. 
Yale University. 

International Realities. By Philip Marshall Bkown. (New 
York: Charles Scribner^s Sons. 1917. Pp. xi, 226.) 

Mr. Brown is convinced "of the urgent necessity of a thorough 
reconstruction of the law of nations in accordance with the big facts of 
international life." These "big facts" he asserts to be the dictates of 
"enlightened self-interest, interpreted as the application of the Golden 
Rule to the affairs of nations." 

The most fundamental interest of the state is discovered to be its 
nationality. Mr. Brown has somewhere written that if the law of 
nature be shown out of the front door, it will creep in at the back. In 
the present book after protesting against the identification of inter- 
national law with the law of nature (pp. 7, 11), he says (p. 224) "the 
vitally significant fact which International Law must recognize is that 
there is a natural tendency among men to gravitate in distinct national 
groups." It is this natural phenomenon of nationality which he main- 
tains "we must recognize as determining the separate existence of 
states." Has he left his back door unlocked? It would be rash, indeed, 
to assert that so elusive a customer is even now in Mr. Brown's house. 
But it is obvious, on the other hand, that the author confuses the fact 
of political control by an organized government — the fact with which 



